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Price One Penny 








Che Stocks. 
—~—- 
MISS F. KEMBLE. 

In placing a lady in the above far from 
desirable position we hope none of our fair 
readers will consider us guilty of a breach 
of gallantry—we would sooner retire into 
private life than be deserving of such a 
charge—but we flatter ourselves their 
opinion must tally with ours, 

Modesty is a virtue to be desired by all ; 
to let the world know they possess this vir- 
tue, many persons take great pains and 
labour exceedingly. 

To have a good opinion of one’s own 
abilities is a very easy matter, but to make 
that opinion the opinion of. the public is'a 
work that the greatest time, trouble, and 
experience frequently fail to accomplish. 








A young woman, by profession an actress, 
becomes in the common, though not the 
extraordinary, acceptation of the word a 
favourite ; she is related to a family, mem- 
bers of which have stood at the summit of 
their profession—other actresses are paid 
to remain on the shelf to add to her attrac- 
tion—her father has the management of 
the stage on which she appears—during her 
career she has many equals—after a limited 
stay she retires, marries, resides abroad— 
years pass over, during which time other 
aspirants seek fame, greater and greater 
talent comes before the public—our erring 
lady thinks of returning to the stage, this 
great talent is still in the kingdom and in 
its prime, the prices of admission to the- 
atres are reduced, the lessees’ expences are 
increased, to produce one play requires the 
former expence of twenty, the public taste 
is more fanciful, every part must be well 
supported to cause satisfaction—this lady 
might have been worth a moderate salary 
in her time, but now money must be strew- 
ed at her feet; with retiring modesty she 
timidiy states that she much wishes to re- 
appear, and the small sum of one hundred 
pounds per night is all she asks. 

That great man through the labour of 
whose quill her nest has been sv frequently 
feathered, once said, ‘‘ What’s ina Name ?” 
—her vanity would reply “One hundred 
pounds per night.” 

We once consoled ourselvés with the 
thought that cool impudence was only in- 
herited by foreign artistes. 
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THEATRES. 

Drury-Lane.—A Mr. Travers has made 
his first appearance here in the character of 
Ferdinand, in Donizetti’s celebrated opera 
of the “ Favorite.” He is a good looking 
person in every respect, and has a voice of 
great compass and flexibility, but it is evi- 
dent he wants considerable practice to use 
it to the best advantage. His acting is far 
superior to his singing, being graceful and 
easy, and very energetic at times. He was 
most favourably received, and will be a 
great acquisition to the corps dramatique, 
Miss Romer was delightful, particularly at 
the conclusion of the second Act: the au- 
dience was in extacy, and the applause was 
deafening. Stretton was also in good voices 

and the opera went off excellently well. 
Lyceum.—* Tue Wicwam.”—The above 
is an Indian farce from the much-admired 
pen of Mr. Shirley Brooks, and on the first 
night of its production met with decided 
and deserved success. Mr. Lobscouce, an 
ancient City grocer, having undertaken a 
trip to Montreal, has fallen in with a party 
of Red Indians, and having managed to 
please these gentry, is elected their chief- 
tain, and forthwith treated as one of the 
family. Mr. Fluffy Plumpton, a young 
gentleman much attached to Mr. Lobscouce’s 
daughter, has come to America for the pur- 
pose of discovering the whereabouts of the 
Ojibbeway grocer, and, happening to fal} in 
with Bingo, Jingo, Slingo, and Mingo (the 
Indians), he discovers in their chieftaia the 
gentleman he is seeking. Whilst these two 
individuals are in the height of their enjoy- 
ment, they are discovered—the former by 
his wife, the latter by his betrothed—who 
in the end persuade the runaways to return 
to town, and so the farce concludes. The 
acting is inimitable. Keeley, as a Red In- 
dian, everybody can fancy, and cannot but 
help laughing at the very thought: did they 
but see him, they might indeed have just 
cause to laugh ; nor would their risibility be 
allayed by seeing Mr. Frank Matthews asa 
Red chieftain, Mr. Oxberry as an irritable 
Indian, or Miss Turner, as Owley, the 
lady’s maid. Miss Mary Keeley looked 
and played very nicely; this young lady 
improves considerably; she sang a pretty 
song by Alexander Lee, which met with an 
encore. The house was crowded, and we 
may look upon this farce as bound for a run. 

















MaryLesone. — “ The Black Doctor,” 
which has lately been a major attraction at 
most of the minors, has found its way here, 
where an efficient supporter for the character 
was found in Cowel. Mrs. Campbell also 
appears to advantage in it. The houses 
have been very fair. 

Queen’s.—The pantomime still runs on 
successfully, and Mr. James will do well 
not to withdraw it. A good nautical melo- 
drama, “ The Pilot Smuggler,” has drawn 
good houses, Cony and Blanchard have 
likewise appeared. 

Surrey.—* Raby Rattler; or, The Pro- 
gress of a Scamp,” though a little too much 
like pieces of the stamp, still is very suc- 
cessful, and draws good houses. Edward 
Stirling is the adapter. The pantomime is 
still played. 

JupGe Nicuouson’s, GARRiIck’s HEAD. 
—The learned Judge still sits here nightly, 
pronouncing his even-handed decisions, to 
the edification and delight of “ country 

cousins” and loungers about town. His 
** Poses Plastiques’’ still proves very attrac- 
tive—the corps, though not very numerous, 
being about as perfect models of symmetry 
of form and natural grace as can be met 
with in London. One, the principal female 
performer, is especially perfect, and a de- 
cided Venus de Medici in face and figure. 
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Shaksperian Papers. 
—~— 
No. 4.—OTHELLO. 


(Continued from our fast.) 





Charles Knight observes, “ that Othello 
was not only betrayed by his reliance on 
‘ Iago’s honesty,’ but also by his confidence 
in Iago’s wisdom” 

“ This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 


And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 
Of human dealings.” 


Again— 

**O thou art wise; ’tis certain.” 
When Othello thus bows his own lofty na- 
ture before the grovelling but most acute 
worldly intellect of Iago, his natural view 
of “ all qualities” had been clouded by the 
preath of the slanderer. His confidence in 
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purity and innocence had been destroyed. 
The sensual judgment of “ human dealings” 
had taken the place of the spiritual. The 
enthusiastic love and veneration of his wife 
had been painted to him as the result of 
gross passion. His belief in the general 
prevalence of virtuous motives and actions 
had been degraded to a reliance on the 
libertine’s creed that all are impure. When 
the innocent and high-minded submit them- 
selves to the tutelage of the man of the 
world, ashe is called, the process of mental 
change is precisely that produced in the 
mind of Othello. The poetry of life is gone, 
On them, never more 
« The freshness of the heart can fall iike dew.” 

They abandon themselves to the betrayer, 
and they prostrate themselves before the 
energy of his “ gain’d knowledge.” They 
feel that in their own original powers of 
judgment they have no support against the 
dogmatism,’and it may be the ridicule, of 
experience. This is the course of the young 
when they fall into the power of the tempter. 
But was not Othello in all essentials young ? 
Was he not of enthusiastic temperament, 
confiding, loving, most sensitive to opinion, 
jealous of his honour, truly wise had he 
been left to his own pure impulses? But 
he was most weak in adopting an evil 
opinion against his own faith and conviction, 
and proof, in his reliance upon the honesty 
and judgment of a man whom he really 
doubted and had never proved, Yet this 
is the course by which the highest and 
noblest intellects are too often subjected to 
the dominion of the subtle understanding 


and the unbridJed wil]. It is an unequal 


contest between the principles that are 


struggling for the mastery in the individual 
man, when the attributes of the serpent and 
the dove are separated, and become conflict- 
ing. The wisdom which belonged to 
Othello’s enthusiastic temperament was his 
confidence in the truth and purity of the 
being with whom his life was bound up, 
and his general reliance upon the better 
part of human nature in his judgment of 
his friend. When the confidence was de- 
stroyed by the craft of his deadly enemy, 
his sustaining power was also destroyed. 
The balance of his sensitive temperament 
was lost. His enthusiasm became. wild 
passion—his own belief in the dominion of 














grossness over the apparently pure and good 
shaped itself into gross outrage—his ho- 
nour lent itself to schemes of cruelty and 
revenge. But even amidst the whirlwind of 
this passion, we every now and then hear 
somethiug which sounds as the softest echo 
of love and gentleness, 

To fully arouse the Moor required all the 
art and cunning of Iago. To tear away 
from his heart the image of the loved Des- 
demona, was a task more difficult to ac- 
complish than even he anticipated. To 


| shake his confidence in the goodness of her 


with whom he had held the closest commu- 
nion that mind can hold with mind, would 
have appeared to one less skilled in the 
dark dealings of the world impossible. 


Rut at length the noble nature of the 
Venetian general was overthrown, by the 
wiles of his more experienced enemy. The 
balance of Othello’s sensitive temperament 
was lost. He knew no medium of passion 
—his rage became wild fury—unskilled in 
the world’s ways, he was a stranger to all 
its deceit, its false seeming, and hypocrisy. 
As his love for Desdemona had been en- 
tire, unselfish, and all-absorbing, —and 
therefore unlike; the love for woman as 
shown in the world around him,—so was 
the whirlwind fof his passion, as a natural 
consequence, unlike any thing that moved 
and agitated his fellow citizens, Not only 
were they different in complexion, but also 
in their mental eomposition, Hazlitt ob- 
serves, that ‘* It is in working the noble 
nature of the Moor up to this extremity 
through rapid but gradual transitions, in 
raising passion to its height from the small- 
est beginnings, and in spite of all obsta- 
cles, in painting the expiring conflict be-= 
tween love and hatred, tenderness and re- 
sentment, jealousy and remorse—in unfold- 
ing the strength and weaknesses of our 
nature—in uniting sublimity of thought 
with the anguish of the keenest woe—in 
putting in motion the various impulses that 
agitate this our mortal being—and at last, 
blending them in that noble tide of deep 
and sustained passion—impetuous but ma- 
jestic—that “ flows on to the Propontic and 
knows no ebb,” that Shakespeare has shown 
the mastery of his genius and of his power 
over the human heart. Had Othello been 
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brought up a Venetian merchant, and have 
passed his youth in learning the art of mak- 
ing a good bargain, instead of having been 
nurtured on an arid soil and beneath a 
burning sky, he would doubtless have been 
avery different sort of man; for he would 
have discovered that the exhibition of na- 
tural emotion was no more a characteristic 
of the dealer in merchandise in those times 
than it is now, for he would most likely 
have been transformed into a sleek, unpo- 
etical, smile-manufacturing trader. Then 
would he have, learnt by experience that 
the world’s smile is too often as false as the 
colour upon the cheek of the faded cour- 
tezan—that the friendship of man is not 
unoften assumed for the most sinister pur- 
poses and most destructive ends — then 
would he have looked with suspicion on that 
counterfeit goodness that so often passes 
current for real, and would have known that 

‘It is the bright day that brings forth the adder, 

And that craves wary walking.” —— 

(To be continued). 





SONNET, 

ON READING “ THE BATTLE OF LIFE.” 
Blessings be with you, (irace and Marion, 
If tender love and firm devotedness, 

And pleasant smiles, which ever play’d to 
bless, 

Be fitting subjects for a Poet’s song, 

This Christmas Book shall live in memory 
long. 

A glorious tale of woman’s tenderness, 

Of woman’s patient sufferance in distress. 

Would that the giddy, gay, inconstant 
throng, 

Who smile at bravery unless 'tis shown 

On the red acres of the battle plain, 

Won from the flowing blood of heroes slain, 

Would make the moral of this tale their own; 

Till, from the meanest cottage to the throne, 

A noble battle might be fought again. 

3. D. 
PROVINCIAL. 

(From our own Correspondent). 

Mancuerster—Manchester is to be ho- 
noured by being the town in which Mrs. 
Butler (late Fanny Kemble) will make her 
re-appearance on the stage; Mr. Knowles, 
the proprietor of our Theatre Royal, having 
concluded an arrangement with her. The 
terms offered and accepted are exceedingly 
liberal, The first character in which Mrs. 








Butler will appear will be her original one 
of Julia, in “ The Hunchback,’’ 

Hu.u.—The manager here, Mr. Pritch- 
ard, has made an excellent hit in the en- 
gagement of Mr. Creswick. The plays of 
“Ton,” “ King John,” and ‘* The Stran- 
ger,” have been admirably cast. The Miss 
Cushmans are engaged for three nights 

Exeter.—Mr. H, Betty is engaged, and 
is to make his first appearance in Hamlet in 
a few days. 





FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 
Paris.— Meyerbeer, they say, intends, after 
visiting London, coming here, for the pur- 
pose of personally bringing out the opéra 
of “ Struensee,” which is to be played at 
the new Theatre Historique. 

BERLIN.—The engagement of Madame 
Viardot Garcia at the Italian Opera termi- 
nated the end of last month; but so popu- 
lar is this cantatrice here, that she has re- 
ceived an engagement to sing for thirty 
nights at the Grand Opera of this city, on 
very liberal terms, and has just appeared 
for the first night in Rossini’s “ Barbiere 
de Siviglia.” 

Rossini’s New Insprration.—A letter 
from Rome says—‘ Rossini is no longer 
asleep; and it is Pope Pius 1X. who has 
inspired his dormant muse. He has just 
composed, in honour of the Pope, a can- 
tato which was executed at the capital, 
amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the 
people. 

Rome.—The season of the Carnival has 
opened here in the most brilliant manner, 
with Donizetti's Maria di Rohan.” Ma- 
demoiselle Annette de Lagrange, a French 
vocalist, as the new prima donna, has been 
well received, notwithstanding previous re- 
ports to her prejudice, 








THE BRAZEN HEAD 
Will please to answer the following questions 
about Drury Lane. 

How is it Mr. Harrison, as Ardenford in 
“The Bondman,” is black in the face du- 
ring the first act, brown in the second, and 
all but white in the third ?—why are his 
hands so snowy white throughout, when he 
is supposed to be a Creole? We should 
like to know the reason why Mr. Rafter 
acts as if he had accidentally swallowed a 
broom-stick—Is it usual, wé would ask 
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him, for a count to go to fight a duel with a 
large sheathed sabre by his side, as if he 
were frightened his second would bolt and 
his opponent unfairly blow his brains out ? 
Can Mr. Horncastle soften his voice a little 
when playing noblemen, and not suppose 
himself summoning demons or calling com- 
rade robbers to the rescue? Why are 
coloured fires forgotten in the pantomime ? 
And why does Mr. Hughes, the leader in 
the orchestra, stamp so vehemently ?— 
surely he can beat time without going thus: 
—one, two, three (bang), one and two 
(bang), one and two and three and four 
(bang), one (bang) two (bang), bang! 
‘bang! bang! bang!—rather pleasant for 
any fidgetty old gentleman in the stalls. 
Friar Bacon. 





THEATRICAL SCRAPIANA. 
MADAMB VESTRIS. 

The speech delivered by Madame Vestris 
at her alluding to her determination of 
abandoning her professional engagements 
(which has gone the round of the news- 
papers, and has no doubt been seen by our 
readers ), has set theatrical people pondering 
on what can be Madame Vestris’s real age, 
since in her farewell address the lady states 
that the world has made her out to be much 
more elderly than she really is. We have 
in consequence been deluged with inquiries 
as to the facts ot the case. We are happy 
to say that, from undoubted authority, we 
can state accurately the lady’s age. She 
first saw light in the month of March, 1797, 
and is now consequently in her 50th year. 
Confirmatory of this statement, a declara- 
tion made by Madame Vestris herself, on 
the occasion of her effectinga policy in a 
London Assurance Company, assigns the 
same date as the period of her birth. [It is 
almost unnecessary for us to say, that any 
mis-statement in such declaration would 
make void the policy, and forfeit the pre- 
miums; it may therefore be received as 
good authority. It will be a great source of 
regret to the play-going public, and the 
theatrical profession, if this very talented 
actress should retire so soon, and we trust 
that for many years longer the lady may 
continue an ornament to the boards, 
Let her take the fascinating Dejazet for her 
example, and for some years to come we 





shall have the pleasure of seeing her con- 
tinue her life-like and talented imper- 
sonations. 

SurGicaL OPERATIONS wiTuouT Patn, 
BY MEANS OF F.itHer.—A theatrical stage. 
struck amateur chemist proposes, by means 
of the inhalation of ether, so successful in 
removing consciousness in surgical opera- 
tions, to make any English audience sit 
out quietly and comfortably, without any 
symptoms. of damning it, any bad piece, 
however execrable and trashy. His plan is 
to make the theatre completely air-tight, 
and then fill it with the vapour of ether. 
The only difficulty that suggests itself is 
the awkwardness that would be the conse- 
quence in case the performers and the 
money-takers were rendered unconscious 
and senseless in common with the audience, 
and the whole theatre should be left in a 
state of suspended animation. A full and 
illustrative description, however, has found 
its way to Drury-Lane Theatre, and we are 
given to understand that the lessee has 
been seen in the property-room, rum- 
maging about for the scattered properties 
belonging to those * goblins damned,” the 
‘* Fairy Oak” and “The Princess who was 
changed into a Deer.” (Of course none 
will doubt the truth of this paragraph.) 


EritarH on A CoMEDIAN. — In Gil- 
lingham churchyard, Norfolk, is, or lately 
was, the following singular epitaph on the 
tombstone of a comedian, named Jackson, 
who, in the year 1777, belonged to the 
Norwich company of comedians, and two 
or three seasons after was engaged by Mr 


Colman, at the Haymarket:—“To the 


memory of Thomas Jackson, comedian, 
who was engaged December 21st, 1741, to 
play a comic cast of characters in this great 
theatre of the world, for many of which he 
was prompted by nature to excel. The 
season being closed, his benefit over, the 
charges all paid, and his account closed, he 
made his exit in the tragedy of Death, 
March 17th, 1798, in full assurance of 
being called once more to rehearsal, where 
he hopes to find his forfeits all cleared, his 
cast of parts bettered, and his situation 
made agreeable by Him who paid the great 
stock debt for the love he bore to perform- 
ers in general.’’ 
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CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Drama.—lt is difficult to realize 
the importance which the drama possessed, 
or the essential benefits which, be it said, 
in spite of all pursuits, it once rendered to 
society ; and nowhere was this so much felt 
as at Paris. Much might be said of the 
effect of the drama as not only an accom- 
paniment but a cause of increasing refine- 
ment in manners; but as to its immediate 
influence on order and decency, it is sufti- 
cient to refer toa saying of Monsieur de 
Sartines, the minister of police of a later 
period, “ that during the three weeks when 
the theatres were not open, he found it ne- 
cessary to double the watch.”—Edinburgh 
Review, CLXX1, page 87-88. 

Tue QueEN, the Queen Dowager, and 
the Duchess of Cambridge have subscribed, 
as usual, for their boxes at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre for the forthcoming season. 

THEATRICAL BENEVOLENCE.—Miss He- 
len Faucit offered her services to the Dub- 
lin Relief Committee for the benefit of the 
starving Irish; and Mr. Calcraft, lessee of 
the Dublin Theatre, informed the commit- 
tee that the theatre would be at their ser- 
vice on Friday last, or any other day they 
pleased for the same charitable purpose. 

It is well known the manager of Drury 
Lane gives good dinners, and in order that 
his friends'should be well attended to at 
his entertainments, has advertised for a 
first-rate Butler, the salary to be fifty pounds 
per night. An eminent one applied for the 
situation, just arrived from America, and 
had the assurance to make a demand for 
twice the sum. It is reported the said 
Butler has got a situation in a country 
gentleman’s house at Manchester, where 
the father is a favourite in the family. 

Jenny Linp has made a very successfnl 
debut at Vienna in Donizetti's “ Fille du 
Regiment.” The prima donna adds to her 
laurels by every engagement. Meyerbeer 
is himself engaged in getting up his own 
great work, the ‘‘ Camp of Silesia,’’ for 
Mdlle. Lind. Her engagement with Lum- 
ley at the Italian Opera House is not until 
March. 

Tue Scata Tseatre at Milan has just 
opened for the season, Verdi’s new work, 
“ Attila,” being the premier noueaute. The 
principal parts were sustained by Malle. 











Tadolini (the prima donna), Moriani, Bas- 
sini, and Marini. The opera was very 
much applauded by the audience, but con- 
demned by the press. 

PacINI, the great composer of the mo. 
dern Italian school, has engaged to write 
five new operas during the year 1847. 

A New Opera, “Ne Touchez pas la 
Reine,”—the music by Boisselot, the li- 
bretto by Scribe—has been produced at the 
Opera Comique with great success. Both 
music and drama have been highly spoken 
of, 

We are given to understand that Moriani 
has signed an engagement to appear at 
Covent Garden. 

On dit Edward Stirling is hard at work 
dramatising Bulwer’s “ Lucretia” for the 
Surrey. 

Mr. Botton’s Company at the Olym- 
pic is dropping off very quickly, and the 
manager has at length discovered that his 
theatrical speculation was but the “ Road 
to Ruin.” The actors are clamorous for 
their salaries, and the cash-box is empty. 
Macready’s imitator, Mr. Bayntun Rolt, 
has been engaged; as rumour whispers he 
is a monied man, the loss of salary will not 
be of much consequence. Mr. Bolton had 
decidedly better close his doors than conti- 
nue to trifle with his dramatic corps and 
the public with such meagre entertainments 
as have lately been put forward. 

We are given to understand that Mr, 
Farren meditates taking his farewell of the 
public at the close of the present season ; 
he has been suffering a good deal lately, 
and his voice has been much impaired by 
his indisposion. 

We are happy to say that Madame Al- 
bertazzi, by relinquishing altogether her 
professional duties for a few months, has 
recovered in a great measure from her in- 
disposition, and will sing at several of the 
spring concerts. We believe it is not her 
intention to appear again as a dramatic 
singer. 

We are informed that the terms of Jenny 
Lind’s engagement at the Italian Opera are 
fifty pounds per night, Mr. Lumley provid- 
ing her with a residence and a carriage, 
and undertaking to pay all damages Mr. 
Bunn may obtain against her for breach of 
contract. 
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On dit James Wallack has signed an en- 
gagement with Webster to appear at the 
Haymarket Theatre. 

It is with regret we have to announce the 
sudden and somewhat severe indisposition 
of that Child of Momus, Mr. Paul Bed- 
ford; late hours and the changeability of 
the weather have conjointly laid this gen- 
tleman on his bed. This is another reason 
why there should he a pantomime at Christ- 
mas at this theatre; it relieves the princi- 
pal actors and actresses. At any rate it 
was the reason why a pantomime was pro- 
duced last year at the Lyceum. 

There was some capital fun in the Court 
of Common Pleas one day last week, owing 
to the trial of an action brought by Mr. 
Nelson Lee, the pantomime writer, against 
Mr. Simpson, the Liverpool manager, for 
recovery of damages Mr. Lee had sustained 
in Mr. Simpson’s performance of the pan- 
tomime of “ Princess Battledore ; or, Har- 
lequin Shuttlecock,” without Mr. Lee’s 


authority or permission. We are happy to 


state that the jury found a verdict for Mr. 
Lee, without the slightest hesitation, for 
the whole of the damages sought to be re- 


covered. 

Mrs. Butter has been in communica- 
tion with Mr. Maddox, but nothing has 
been as yet determined on. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Butler’s inclination to return to 
the stage may shortly induce her to lower 
her prices. 

Mr. OspatpisTon, of the Victoria The- 
atre, was last week fined for selling spiri- 
tuous liquors in his theatre. 

Tue New Comepy underlined on the 
Ilaymarket bills as about to be shortly pro- 
duced is to be called “The School for 
Scheming,” and is by the author of “ Lon- 
don Assurance.”’ It will be brought out 
directly “The Invisible Prince” is with- 
drawn. 

The name of the new tragedy about to 
be produced at Sadler’s Wells is “The 
Feudal Times.” 

It is now almost certain that a new the- 
atre will be erected in Leicester Square. It 
is expected that by Midsummer next the 
whole of the arrangements will be con- 
cluded, and its erection will then at once 
be proceeded with. Mr. Buckstone will be 
the manager. 





We understand that as soon as the Ita- 
lian Opera is open, Mr. Bunn will either 
quit Drury Lane or take to the legitimate 
drama; the latter plan is the most likely, 
and more calculated to succeed. 

A gentleman was heard to say, the other 
day, that his positive belief was that Jenny 
Lind would sing at Drury-Lane Theatre in 
Meyerbeer’s ‘* Camp of Silesia,’’ some time 
during the present year. We are happy to 
add that the gentleman, having since had 
his head shaved, is regaining his reason. 

Map ite. STEFFANONI.—This young and 
beautiful prima donna, who has been very 
popular at the San Carlo at Naples, 
the Theatre Felice at Genoa, and at La 
Scala at Milan, is said to be engaged for 
the new opera at Covent-Garden Theatre, 
Her vocal talents and personal attractions 
are said to be great. 

Jenny Linp will arrive in London in 
the beginning of March, to fulfil her en- 
gagement at Her Majesty’s Thaatre. 

We know ten ifferent gentlemen who 
have been engaged by various managers, 
both London and provincial, to dramatise 
Mr. Dickens’s work of “ Dombey and Son.” 

M. JuLLieN.—This distinguished wielder 
of the orchestral baton is now in Paris, 
where it is his intention to make a short 
sejour. 

AvotrHe Apam. — This well-known 
French composer is stated to have become 
the purchaser of the Cirque Olympique 
(the Astley’s of the French capital), which 
he intends converting into a third operatic 
theatre. 

The last rumour gives the Strand The- 
atre to Mr. Lawrence Levy, who is to en- 
gage, or has engaged, Charles Mathews and 
Madame Vestris. The Frascati still flou- 
rishes, but Mr. Hurwitz only took it for a 
limited time. 

As soon as possible after Easter the de- 
molition of the Adelphi Theatre will com. 
mence. We understand the present Adel- 
phi company will remove to the Olympic, 
if Mr. Bolton does not resume his lease of 
that theatre. 

It is whispered in musical circles that 
Miss Bassano will sing at the Princess’s 
Theatre in a new opera, which will be 
speedily produced, composed by a well- 
known and much-admired musician. 
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On Easter Monday a grand burlesque by 
Albert Smith and Taylor will be produced 
at the Lyceum; it will be founded upon 
“La Esmeralda,’ Mrs. Keeley playing 
Esmeralda, Keeley the Hunchback, and 
Collier the Goat. 

Mas. Joxrpan.—Mrs. Jordan being once 
in great distress and dunned by an apothe- 
cary, besought him to desist, as she was 
unable to pay him, and begged that he 
would be satisfied with taking her life. 
The son of Aisculapius,. although he had 
ao objection te sending people out of the 
world professionally, and secundum artem 
was yet nevertheless quite staggered at a 
proposal that sounded so terrible, and re- 
coiled from it in evident horror. Mrs. 
Jordan, however, presented to him, good 
heavens, a dagger, or some other dreadful 
weapon. No, reader, the instrument she 
presented was intended merely to kill— 
time, viz. two volumes of her own Memoirs, 
which she tendered to the manof medicine, 
and thus relieved him from his amazement 
and apprehension. 

Srurzueim was lecturing on phrenology. 
“What is to be conceived the organ of 
drunkenness?” said the Professor. ‘ The 
barrel organ,’’ interrupted Bannister. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pgaicuss.—Miss Helen Faucit is deci.edly the bes 
Imogen—gone by, or present. , 

W. lays C. H. five shillings Miss Rainforth came out 
at Drury-Lane. W. loses, she debuted at the 
St James's. 

InpEex.—Regularity is the soul of business. You 
may see our figure-head every Thursday at mid- 





SuBscRiPTIONS RECEIVED.—F. J., Liverpool; 

.M., J. Johnson, and T. Wilson, Exeter; 

H. Maakin, Bath; J. R. A. and W. Heathfield, 
Cheltenham. 

LovzrsPEti.— We cannot give publicity to the 
poetry. Thewriter may have it back if he calls 
for it. 

Leoroty.—The Punch article shall have insertion 

first opportunity. 

W. H.—The subscription came to hand, and the 
Journal will be forwarded weekly. 

A New Sosscarsen.— The volume may be had of 
our Publishers, bound, priee 5s. 6d. 

Romeo had better muster up courage, and call upon 
the lady himself. 


H. Y.—We are glad a as roe? 
article ; a copy to ev. 
tr Vilthers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AURENT’S CASINO, at the Roya 
ADELAIDE GALLERY, still continues 
to be the magnet of attraction, nightly luring its 
habitues within that maelstrum, the Polka and 
each vortex of the mazy dance. Grand: Vocal and 
Instrumental Concert. Musical Director and Con- 
ductor, M Laurent, jun. Vocalists—Miss Clairton, 
Mr, Weekes, and Mr. J. Roe, After the Concert, 
Animal aud Vegetable Physiology Illustrated by the 
new Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope. Also a Bal Pare 
@’Hiver, Six Masters of the Ceremonies will svper- 
Refrest Saeaet & firet quality, ;*— — 
e nments of the b at 
seven; performances terminate at halt past eleven; 
admission, Is. ‘ ‘ 


In Bight Lessons... 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
' —Defying all Competition, ~Mr. 
SMART continues to Reform the W REITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
iom, and boldness of English charueter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 
“Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘ hand,” rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 
é ~ yam to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
arden. 











LOBE HOTEL, Bow Srreet, Co- 
VENT GARDEN, opposite the Police 
Court. The Proprietor having completed all the 
extensive alterations, begs to inform the wobility 
and gentry visiting London and the Theatres that 
they can be accommodated with DINNERS, SUP- 
PERS, &c. in first-rate excellence at very moderate 
charges, combined with every comfort; and trusts, 
by strict attentien, to merit their future favours. 
A Splendid Coffee Room, where gentlemen may 
dine from the joint at 1s. 6d. each, or with fish or 
soup 2s., from 2 till 8. Private Dining and Supper 
Rooms for Large or Small Parties, Excellent and 
well-aired beds—bed and breakfast, 17s. 6d. per 
week, or board and lodging, £2 2s. per weck. All 
kinds of French dishes prepared by a first-rate 
artist from Paris. 





HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. — Four 
New Ficures:—James I. of Eng- 

land, and VI. of Scotland, in the splendid costume 
of the period; the heroes, Hardinge and Gough, in 
their full uniforms, as British Generals. Mr. Ma- 
cready, in the most splendid Roman costume ever 
seen in this country. Magnificent ventilating 
Dome, at a cost of 7001.—Open from eleven till 
dusk, and from seven tillten. Admittance, One 
Shilling; Napo eon Rooms, Sixpence.—Mapame 
Tussaup & Sons, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
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